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and turn the matter as we will, we cannot escape from
the conclusion that nothing but the most unlikely con-
junction of circumstances would save our commerce, and
with it our national prosperity, from most serious calamity,
in the event of war with a state that was even moderately
powerful at sea, and that, under the stress of a temporary
reverse to our navy, we might be deprived of the very
necessaries of life. We must learn to look these con-
.tingencies in the face, and consult how to provide against
them. To sit still and take our chance would be to imi-
tate the gambler who stakes his all upon a single throw
of the dice.

What, then, is to be done ? Two policies find ad-
vocates among those who have studied the question, and
realized its surpassing gravity. One is to give notice to
other states that we hold ourselves no longer bound by
the Declaration of Paris, and intend in any future war
to go back to our old practice of capturing the goods of
our enemies wherever we can find them, even under a
neutral flag. The other is to announce our willingness
to refrain from capturing private property at sea unless
it be contraband of war, and to enter into negotiations
with the remaining maritime powers to get this ex-
emption made by general agreement a rule of Inter-
national Law. The advocates of the first declare that
the navy has only to be released from the paralysis
imposed upon it by the settlement of 1856, and it will be
able to protect our trade and destroy that of our
enemies, as it did in the Napoleonic wars. The advocates
of the second regard its adoption as the only means
whereby safety can be secured for our mercantile marine.
Let us see to which side the balance of argument
inclines.